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Grazing Permit Buyout Program 
Stems Threat to Biodiversity 


By Andy Kerr and Mark Salvo 


Ecologically, the annual removal 
of vegetation by domestic 
livestock in grasslands and 
deserts is comparable to the 
clearcutting of forests. Livestock 
grazing (mostly beef cattle) has 
done more damage to North 
America than the bulldozer and 
chainsaw combined. 


Not only have livestock been 
degrading the landscape longer 
than developers, miners, and 
loggers, they have grazed nearly 
everywhere. Yet, the conserva- 
tion community has paid scant 
attention to this issue, even on 
federal public lands where 
livestock mow through 257 
million acres annually (including 
many forested areas). 


A huge body of scientific 
literature describes how live- 
stock threaten sensitive species, 
trample vegetation, steal forage 
from native wildlife, accelerate 
soil erosion, spread noxious 
weeds, alter natural fire regimes, 


and reduce water quality and 
quantity. Livestock grazing is a 
factor in the decline of 22 
percent of all species (and 33 
percent of plant species) listed 
on the threatened and endan- 
gered species list. 


For comparison, species af- 
fected by mining and logging 
total 11 and 12 percent, respec- 
tively. Livestock grazing has 
damaged 80 percent of the 
streams and riparian ecosystems 
in the arid West, and nearly all 
surface waters in the West are 
fouled with livestock wastes that 
produce harmful waterborne 
bacteria and protozoa. 


Historically, conservationists 
working on public lands grazing 
have focused on increasing the 
federal grazing fee and/or 
advocating for improved grazing 
practices. For both economic 
and ecological reasons, neither 
strategy has resulted in the 
preservation and restoration of 


grazed western landscapes. 
Locally, designation of specially 
protected public lands and/or 
litigation under the Endangered 
Species Act and the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act has removed 
some livestock from limited 
areas. 


Another solution is now pro- 
posed. Several conservation 
organizations, including Ameri- 
can Lands, Center for Biological 
Diversity, Committee for Idaho’s 
High Desert, Forest Guardians, 
Oregon Natural Desert Associa- 
tion and Western Watersheds, 
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are, through the National Public Lands Grazing 
Campaign (NPLGC), advocating federal legisla- 
tion to buyout federal grazing permits to perma- 
nently end grazing on the associated allotments. 


The NPLGC is lobbying Congress to compensate 
any federal grazing permittee who voluntarily 
relinquishes their permit back to the federal 
government at a generous rate of $175 per animal 
unit month (AUM - the amount of forage fora 
cow for a month). Under the proposal, the permit 
area would be permanently retired from domestic 
livestock grazing and the forage reallocated to 
wildlife. 


While the average westwide capital value of a 
federal AUM is $50-75, federal taxpayers would 
still benefit with a government rate of $175 per 
AUM, and this rate would encourage many more 
ranchers to retire their permits. The total present 
value (the current cost of the future obligation to 
taxpayers) of the federal grazing program is 
between $501 and $830 per AUM. The former 
figure uses the US Office of Management and 
Budget’s 5.3 percent nominal interest rate, while 
the latter is calculated at 3.2 percent real rate. 


Thus, it is a great deal for the taxpayers to pay 
very generously to relieve themselves of the 
ongoing financial obligation of the federal grazing 
program. Looking at the big picture, if every 
federal AUM were bought for $175, the outlay to 
the taxpayers would be $3.3 billion, while the net 
savings would be $5.5 billion (5.3 percent interest) 
to $11 billion (3.2 percent interest). The benefit/ 
cost ratio is 2.9 to 4.8. 


Courts have found that public lands grazing is a 
privilege, not aright, and federal agencies can 
reduce or revoke grazing permits without compen- 
sating the permittee. NPLGC’s proposed legisla- 
tion would reaffirm this management prerogative, 
but also acknowledge ranchers’ financial interests 
in grazing permits solely for the purpose of buying 
them out. Politically, the voluntary retirement 
compensation option is more feasible than a 
mandatory one and is attractive to various 
political interests, including conservationists, 
agency and resource managers, many grazing 
permittees, and politicians. 


Permit buyout provides many benefits to the 
environment and the public besides ridding the 
public domain of domestic livestock. As grazing 
declines on public lands, the fortunes of threatened 
and endangered species increase proportionally. 
Additionally, both water quality and quantity 
improve, and native plant communities recover. 
This, in turn, reduces political pressure against the 
Endangered Species Act. 


Efforts to designate US Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) wilderness will also be more suc- 
cessful if a voluntary exit strategy is in place for 
ranchers with permits in a proposed wilderness 
area. Ranchers are the most effective opponents 
to wilderness. Although grazing was 
“grandfathered” in the original Wilderness Act 
(and every wilderness bill since then, save a 
portion of the Steens Mountain 
Wilderness designated in 
2000), such legislative 
protection has not dimin- 
ished opposition from the 
livestock industry. By 
changing federal law to 

allow for voluntary permit 
retirement before Congress 
engages in a wilderness 
debate, the strongest oppo- 
sition to wilderness designa- 
tion would be eliminated, or 
at least neutralized. 


The buyout proposal is also timely in both 
a political and policy sense. Demographic {3 
changes mean that the vast majority of 

permit owners will change in the next decade, 
primarily due to death. Most children of federal 
grazing permittees left for the cities several 
decades ago and will not be coming back to 
ranch. While most likely will want to sell the base 
ranch property along with the federal grazing 
permits, some will want to keep the base prop- 
erty and also avail themselves of a buyout, as they 
are not interested in being in the cattle business. 


The NPLGC is a multi-year, multi-strategy, and 
multi-organizational effort to end abusive livestock 
grazing on the nation’s public lands. In addition to 
permit retirement, the NPLGC is engaged in 
public education and the continued enforcement 
of environmental standards on the public lands. A 
significant component of the education effort is the 
publication of Welfare Ranching: The Subsi- 
dized Destruction of the American West, to be 
jointly published by the Foundation for Deep 
Ecology and Island Press in June 2002. The 
enforcement and accountability component will 
result in more listings under the Endangered 
Species Act and more litigation to enforce the 
same environmental protection standards that 
conservationists routinely seek for public forests. 


The question has been raised about the appropri- 
ateness of the NPLGC as the “messenger” for 
permit retirement. In dealings at public meetings 
and outside courtrooms, many permittees have 
asked members of the NPLGC steering commit- 
tee, “Why don’t you just buy me out?” We are 
finding that the message (“three to seven times the 
market value of your permit, but only if you want 


to sell’) outweighs any limitations that this 
messenger may have. 


While the NPLGC is advocating for a com- 
prehensive voluntary grazing permit buyout for all 
federal lands, we anticipate that the first Congres- 
sionally directed and funded buyouts will arise 
locally where environmentalists and grazing 
permittees cut a deal (not unlike what happened at 
Steens Mountain in Oregon in 2000). With the 
environmentalists and permittees urging on their 
respective congressional allies, we will see some 
effective coalitions form to enact such buyouts. 


Over 37 organizations have endorsed the NPLGC 
permit buyout proposal thus far. Some notable 
ones are: California Wilderness Coalition, Forest 
Service Employees for Environmental Ethics, 
National Forest Protection Alliance, Northwest 
Ecosystem Alliance, Oregon Natural Resources 
Council, The Wildlands Project and the World 
Wildlife Fund (Klamath-Siskiyou office). 


Permit buyout is ecologically desirable, economi- 
cally rational, fiscally prudent, socially compas- 
sionate and politically pragmatic. It’s a win-win- 
win for the environment, taxpayers, and grazing 
permittees. 


Andy Kerr (andykerr@ andykerr.net) of The 
Larch Company is director of the National 
Public Lands Campaign. Mark Salvo 

(mark @americanlands.org) is Grasslands and 
Deserts Advocate for American Lands and has 
been detached to the campaign to serve as 
Counsel. Documentation for every fact men- 
tioned can be found at 
www.publiclandsranching.org. 


IBOY Lauches Biodiversity Month 


May marks the first American Biodiversity Month, 
anational celebration of America’s rich diversity of 
life. Biodiversity Month is a time to celebrate 
biodiversity through educational activities and 
scientific exploration. 


Anyone can take part! Scientists, educators and citi- 
zen groups are organizing events. Simply by regis- 
tering your activity with Biodiversity Month you can 
contribute to a broader understanding of biodiversity 
issues while raising the profile of your local efforts. 


Biodiversity Month is being coordinated nationally 

by the International Biodiversity Observation Year 

(IBOY). IBOY is producing resources to help you 
with your event including: 


a web page where you can post a description 
of your event to help highlight it and network 
it with other efforts; 

inclusion of your events on a national calendar 
of planned activities fact sheets, action 
guides, media guides, posters ; 

opportunities for greater media visibility; and 
opportunities to include your data with that of 
other participating groups to produce a 
nationwide snapshot of biodiversity. 


The US Biodiversity Month is an opportunity for 
people in the US to participate in a global initiative 
to raise awareness of biodiversity. As part of the 
IBOY, which is taking place during 2001 and 
2002, Biodiversity Month provides an opportunity 
to highlight all the biodiversity-related activities that 
occur in just one month across the country. IBOY 
has chosen May to also join with the United 
Nations as it celebrates International Day for 
Biological Diversity on May 22. 


Biodiversity Month will not just celebrate 
biodiversity but will: 


connect activities in the US with other IBOY 
activities around the world 

network and build coalitions between US 
biodiversity organizations 

launch coordinated efforts to develop new 
nationwide information 

raise broad science-based awareness of 
biodiversity. 


You can take part in Biodiversity Month by 
organizing an activity in May to explore 
biodiversity and register with Biodiversity Month 
to link your effort to those of others. 


IBOY offers some suggestions and activity guides 
for different activities below. Each activity guide con- 
tains information to help organize an activity, forms 
for registering with Biodiversity Month and for re- 
porting your findings in May, and resources to help 
your event. 


BioBlitz (for museums, botanic gardens, zoos, 
parks, etc.) 

Nature Days (for museums, botanic gardens, 
ZOOS, parks, etc.) 

Backyard BioBlitz Count and Contest (for 
schools, youth groups, etc.) 

Biodiversity Fairs and Festivals (for everyone) 


To take part in an event, check the Biodiversity 
Month Calendar of Events or Map of Events, 
coming in March, at www.nrel.colostate.edu/iboy. 


Climate and Energy 


The Climate and Energy Working Group has 
tentatively scheduled a mid-April briefing for 
funders to be held in the Washington, DC area. 
This newest working group of the CGBD has also 
begun a series of content-oriented conference calls 
and recently received an update on the country- 
by-country status of ratification of the Kyoto 
Protocol and the probable activity around climate 
change at the World Summit on Sustainable 
Development (WSSD)/Rio+ 10 in Johannesburg. 


Marine Conservation 


The Marine Working Group will hold its “annual 
meeting” on February 25-26 at the Golden Gate 
Club on the Presidio of San Francisco. The 
program on the morning of Monday the 25" will 
focus on marine mammal conservation issues. The 
next 1% days will look at the “big picture” in 
marine conservation funding. Based on research 
by CGBD staff, funders will discuss their individual 
priorities and how to tie these interests together 
into a coordinated strategy. 


Working group members continue to meet fre- 
quently by conference call to discuss a variety of 
marine conservation issues. Recent calls have 
focused on: 


Regional fisheries management reform; 
Shrimp and salmon aquaculture; 

US Commission on Ocean Policy; and 
Pew Oceans Commission. 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Forest Conservation 


The Sustainable Forestry/Certification subgroup held 
its annual winter meeting on January 14-15 in New 
York City. The agenda began with a half-day pro- 
gram on conserving biodiversity on US private for- 
estlands. Topics included integrating improved for- 
estry practices into conservation easements and 
promising strategies for influencing management on 
private forestlands. 


The second day’s agenda focused on the supply and 
demand for certified forest products. The program 
began with a broad-ranging discussion on the cur- 
rent state of the Forest Stewardship Council’s (FSC) 
global certification program, including challenges 
from alternative schemes. The final afternoon’s 
schedule opened with a presentation on the “Forest 
Leadership Forum” and closed with presentations 
and discussion on recent market development for 
certified forest products. 


Biodiversity and 
Environmental Health 


Building Bridges 


Human, animal, and ecosystem health are inter- 
twined, yet the grantmaking communities con- 
cerned with them remain fragmented. So col- 
laboration rules for the Health and Environmental 
Funders Network (HEFN), a CGBD-sponsored 
network of more than 150 funders interested in the 
intersections of environment and health . 


Several of HEFN’s monthly conference calls in 
2002 have been done or are planned as joint calls 
with other funder groups, including a January call 
with CGBD on the Johannesburg Summit 2002 
and an upcoming one on the healthy schools 
movement with the Funders Forum on Environ- 
mental Education. HEEFN and several environ- 
mental justice funders are jointly supporting 
conversations on environment, health and justice at 
the 20th annual meeting of Grantmakers in Health. 
And HEEN has helped organize more regular 
communications between coordinators of several 
funder groups, to support information-sharing and 
collaboration within the grantmaking community 
across conventional lines. 


Anew HEEFN paper, “Ecological Health: An 
Introduction for Funders,” articulates the rationale 
and opportunities for more cross-sectoral 
grantmaking. For more information see 
<www.hefn.org> or email hefn@aol.com. 


Nature is Health 


In January, CGBD released the second edition of 
its newsletter, Nature is Health. This quarterly 
column (for funders only) offers an ecological 
health perspective on issues of central interest to 
CGBD members and other funders. The newslet- 
ter strives to illustrate that human health can most 
satisfactorily be improved by also improving the 
health of animals and ecosystems as a whole. 


The January edition provides a look at the effects 
of polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) on New 
York’s Hudson River and the success of the 
General Electric/Hudson River campaign from an 
ecological health approach. The campaign, 
spearheaded by Friends of a Clean Hudson (a 
coalition of national, regional and local organiza- 
tions), is a positive example of a successful 
campaign that acknowledges the connections 
among human, animal and ecosystem health and 
shares goals and values across a social and 
political spectrum. 


MEMBER NEWS 


After 11 years at the helm, Marvi Ricker has 
resigned as Executive Director of the Richard 
Ivey Foundation. She is leaving at the end of 
February to pursue an opportunity as philan- 
thropic advisor to the client base of a major 
financial institution. The Foundation currently is 

A former CGBD member, The Rockefeller undertaking a review of its Biodiversity in Forest 
Foundation, has rejoined the fold as of J anuary 1. Dominated Ecosystems program and will suspend 
The Foundation’s mission focuses on the welfare grantmaking in this program for the balance of 

of poor and excluded peoples throughout the 2002. 


world. Towards that end, the Foundation ad- 
dresses a range of issues, including food security, Lynn Wilson has joined the Oak Foundation as 
health equity and working communities. This work —_ Belize Programme Coordinator. The Foundation will 


involves staff in such environmental issues as open a new Office in Punta Gorda, Belize, in late 
science for sustainability, the Biosafety Protocol, February. Lynn comes to Oak from The Nature 
trade and globalization, intellectual property rights, | Conservancy, where she was the Belize and Baha- 
and energy. mas Country Programs Coordinator. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


Feb. 24-26. Working Forests in the Tropics: Conservation Through Sustainable Management 
(Gainesville, FL). Contact: Sharon Borneman, (352) 392-5930 or http://conference.ifas.ufl.edu/tropics. 


Mar. 7-8. Sustaining Seascapes: The Science and Policy of Marine Resource Management (New York 
City). Contact: Dan Brumbaugh, brumba@amnh.org or http://research.amnh.org/biodiversity/sympo- 
sia/seascapes/. 


Mar. 30. International Wildlife Law Conference — The Convention on Biological Diversity: A Ten Year 
Report (Washington, DC). Contact: http://eelink net/~asilwildlife. 


Apr. 3-7. North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference (Dallas, TX). 
Contact: Richard McCabe, (202) 371-1808. 


Apr. 10-11. Environmental Health Indicators: Bridging the Chasm of Public Health and the Environ- 
ment (Washington, DC). Contact: www.iom.edu/ehsrt. 


Jul. 14-18. Society for Conservation Biology Annual Meeting (Canterbury, UK). 
Contact: Nigel Leader-Williams, scb2002 @ukc.ac.uk or www.ukc.ac.uk/anthropology/dice/scb2002. 


Aug. 4-9. Society for Ecological Restoration Annual International Conference (Tucson, AZ). 
Contact: www.ser.org. 


THE CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 
BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 


Presidio Building 1016 Phone: 415/561-6575 
PO. Box 29361 Fax: 415/561-6490 
San Francisco, CA 94129-0361 E-mail: cgbd@cgbd.org 
Web: www.cgbd.org 
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